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EDITORIAL 


The National Club Committee for the same membership privi- 
has established Branch Member- lege given generally to far west- 


















ships with rivi- ern Branches. 
A Branch = : ry ‘ . Sie 
, leges similar to lhe Committee hopes that this 
Membership Sy tee : e a 
: those given to in- plan will be satisfactory, and that 
in the Club . ; a. fore 
dividual members. every branch not already having 
Branches making a unit pay-_ individual members will take out 
ment of five dollars (the fee for at least one collective member- 
non-resident members) receive — ship. 
five guest ecards. Branches mak- The announcement of this 





ing a payment of two units ($10 
receive ten guest cards. Branches branches some time ago and has 
aking payment of three units met with a ready response. The 


$15) receive fifteen guest cards, Santa Barbara Branch was the 
ete 


branch membership was made to 











first to act, sending in its appli- 
rhis collective Branch Member- cation in record time. 
siip is offered to all branches 









west of Colorado (Colorado in Three paid fellowships in so- 
eluded. Branches in the terri- Gial-economie research are. offer- 
tory east of Colorado, especialls ed by the Women’s Educational 
Branches in university or small and Industrial Union 
towns, which, by reason of local Fellowships to women who wish 
conditions, have had difficulty in in Social thorough prepara- 
securing individual members, are Research tion for such work. 


urged to apply to the Chairman The fellowships 
of the Non-resident Membership carry a stipend of $500. Clerical 
Committee, Mrs. O. H. Martin, 
4343 Locust St.. Kansas Citv, Mo. 






assistance, equipment, and travel- 
ing expenses necessary for the in- 











s.) 
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vestigation are furnished by the 
Department of Research. 

A degree from a college of good 
standing, training in economics or 
sociology, and satisfactory refer- 
ences in regard to health, charac- 
ter and special fitness for social- 
economic research are required 
for all candidates for the fellow- 
ship. For the past five years the 
successful applicants have been 
women with some graduate train- 
ing or experience. The research 
fellows are expected to devote 
their entire time for ten months 
to the training given by the De- 
partment of Research. 

Training is given in the making 
and criticism of schedules, in field 
work, in the construction and in- 
terpretation of statistical tables, 
and in the literary presentation 
of the results of the investigation. 


All fellows are required to take 
the course in statistics given by 
the Director of the Department 
of Research. 

In addition to formal training 


in statistics and methods of re- 
search, two co-operative investi- 
gations will be made by the staff 
of the Research Department. The 
first of these is limited in scope 
and may be based on data already 
collected. The second, which 
will be the chief original investi- 
gation of the year, will require 
field work for the filling of sehed- 
ules, and will afford each fellow 
experience in all stages of the 
work required for modern c¢o-op- 
erative investigations of social or 
economic problems. 

Students who have received 
satisfactory undergraduate train- 
ing in sociology and economies 
may offer the year’s work in the 
Research Department in fulfill- 
ment of requirements for the de- 
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gree of Master of Science in Re- 
search at Simmons College. The 
thesis or research work is accept- 
ed also in certain seminar courses 
at Radcliffe College, Tufts Col- 
lege, and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. By special ar- 
rangement with the Committee on 
Graduate Instruction of Welles- 
ley College, the work may be 
counted as a part of the require- 
ments for a master’s degree. Sev- 
eral western universities have ac- 
cepted the completed studies as 
theses for advanced degrees, and 
have given graduate credit for 
the training in research. Profes- 
sors from affiliated colleges serve 
on the ecommittee which awards 
the fellowships. 

Application must be 
fore May Ist. 

For further information and 
application blanks, address De. 
partment of Research, Women’s 
Edueational and Industrial Union 
at 264 Boylston Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


filed be- 


A highly interesting econtribu- 
tion to the Americanization work 
of its community has been made 
by our Binghamton (N.Y. 
Branch. Miss 
Fanny Lee Me- 
Kinney, corres: 
pondent for the 
Branch, writes as follows: 

‘*To borrow 547 pieces of hand- 
work, the most prized possessions 
of the foreign women who owned 
them, exhibit them to over two 
thousand persons, and return the 
entire number, whole and. u?- 
harmed, to their rightful homes- 
was the anxious task of the South 
ern New York Branch last No- 
vember. In its beginning, while 
it was still something we would 


An American- 
ization Sug- 
gestion 
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put through IF—this_ exhibit 
seemed a gigantie and terrifying 
task. Now we look back upon it 
with a glow of enthusiasm. 

‘“The Branéh had been begged 
by our City Librarian to under- 
take the exhibit, as its effort at 
being neighborly with our friends, 
the new Americans. It seemed 
outside our usual work, whieh is 
raising a fund to help needy girls 
through college. But was it, in 
meaning and motive, so far away 
from our fundamental ideal—the 
best edueation for women? At 
any rate we set about it. 

‘First the nationalities were 
portioned out amongst us; then 
it was necessary for each commit- 
tee to find someone prominent or 
specially popular amongst the 
people they were assigned to visit, 
to act as interpreter and general 
negotiator. We went to priests, 
rabbis, school teachers and fore- 
ign merchants and bankers, and 
were told by them who could best 
go around with us to eall on the 
women (so many of them not 
knowing a word of English) and 
explain what we wanted. These 
calls were most interesting. The 
writer, who was assigned to the 
Italians. found them hospitable, 
courteous, excellent housekeepers. 
Yes, though our ealls were unex- 
pected, we found most homes 
clean and shining, a contrast to 
the slums round them. The read- 
iness of our hostesses to dive into 
treasure chests and bring out lace 
bedspreads, christening robes, 
wedding finery and homespun 
linen, brought, perhaps years ago, 
from their native land—was due 
undoubtedly to the Italian friend 
who acted as interpreter, a wom- 
an whom they all loved. 

‘At last everything was gath- 


ered into the exhibition room in 
the Public Library. All the large 
pieces, — bedspreads, tablecloths, 
shawls—were hung on the walls. 
Dresses were arranged on forms: 
smaller pieces were spread out on 
tables and in glass eases. It was 
really a wonderful show ;—the 
Slavie races typified by heavy, 
gorgeous embroidery in reds and 
blues, the Italians by fine needle- 
work on home-made linen learned 
in convents and done in the long 
evenings when the women gather 
to sew in their homes. Besides 
these, the nationalities represent- 
ed by characteristic hand-work 
were Seandinavian, Danish, Ar- 
menian, Jewish, French, Irish, 
Southern Mountain whites. 

‘‘Two thousand people visited 
the exhibition. But we were dis- 
appointed here:—very few of the 
women that owned these treasures 
came. Their children came, their 
menfolks—perhaps the women 
were shy. It made us _ realize 
what a long way there is to travel 
to come to a complete understand- 
ing with them. We have much to 
learn from each other—they and 
we.’”’ 


Helen Sard Hughes is a profes- 


sor in Wellesley College. This 
is not her first appearance in the 
Journal. Miss 
Johnson who was 
formerly principal 
of a private school 
for girls in Omaha, is now head of 
a residence hall at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Fumi Uchida is a member 
of our Japan Branch. Her paper 
was presented before that Branch 
and is printed here’ wihtout 
change. Mrs. Morgan is our vice- 
president-at-large and is at pres- 
ent our legislative representative 
in Washington 
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COLLEGE WOMEN AND RESEARCH AGAIN 


HELEN SARD HUGHES 


That women’s attitude toward 
scholarship tends to become that 
of the amateur rather than the 
professional is explained in two 
ways in Miss Louise Pound’s arti- 
ele in the November Journal. 
First, she says, the research work 
of women is restricted by the kind 
of academic positions they may 
hold, positions involving only ex- 
acting elementary instruction. It 
is such positions, of course, which 
the research man higher up 
secures women to fill in order that 
he himself may be free for pro- 
ductive work. And, secondly, 
women’s efforts are restricted by 
their lack of confidence in their 
own powers. 

I should feel happier, however, 
if Miss Pound’s first point were 
the whole truth of the matter. 
But the fact is that in women’s 
colleges, where women do occupy 
to large extent ‘“‘strategice posi- 
tions,’’ women still do not carry 
on research in degree proportion- 
ate to that of the men with whom 
they were trained in the gradu- 
ate schools. 

I think this is not necessarily 
a matter for condemnation. It is 
a matter for study. But it is my 
conviction that we must study 
more actively the causes of this 
condition, and prepare to 
them, if we are going to as- 
sist the rising generation of 
women scholars to regain the 
positions which, apparently, are 
to some extent being quietly 
taken from the women of. this 
generation in universities and 
larger colleges. 


As Miss Pound has so 


meet 


well 


pointed out, ‘‘the deference for 
the investigator’’ in all considera- 
tions of appointments and_ pro- 
motions is a fact in universities 
now, and is becoming increasingly 
important in smaller institutions. 
Slowly the time seems to be pass- 
ing when either man or woman 
ean find favor in the sight of aca- 
demie administrators by trans- 
muting his intellectual energies 
into moral energies and_ loyal 
sentiments. This pressure, how- 
ever, has not yet become so ob- 
vious to women as to men, and this 
fact, in a measure, accounts for 
women’s failure to emphasize suf- 
ficiently in their own minds, first 
of all, their right to opportunity 
for productive seholarship. 

When a young man of the bet- 
ter sort, with his Ph.D. fresh upon 
him, takes an instructorship in a 
university, he has no idea of ‘‘set- 
tling down.’’ That position is to 
him an initial step in his career. 
While holding it he intends to get 
experience, make interesting as- 
soclations, and continue his re- 
search, perhaps finishing up his 
dissertation, or going on with 
other problems suggested by his 
eraduate studies. The older men 
in the department watch him with 
some interest; they feel respon- 
sibility for giving him encourage- 
ment and even assistanee. There 
is almost sure to be more than 
one other man working in an al- 
lied field with whom he may talk 
over his problem through the 
And no 


smoke of many pipes. 
matter how great the distractions 


and potential distractions, this 
man, if he is a true scholar, will 
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not let himself be drawn entirely 
away from his own work, or his 
time be absorbed by the excessive 
details of elementary teaching or 
by conventional social life. 

Why does such a man hold his 
own so much more insistently than 
a woman who at the beginning is 
as much of a scholar as he? Part- 
ly, because so much more depends 
upon it for him. For him, and 
not for her, promotion, increased 
salary, offers of more desirable 
posts elsewhere, are generally se- 
cured by the reputation won from 
‘“publications.’”’ Competition 
with other men, and the variety 
of posts for which they may com- 
pete, reinforce a natural taste for 
research with the powerful mo- 
tives of professional ambition and 
eeonomie gain. 

But what is the ease of the 
woman instructor in the same de- 
partment She becomes, for one 
reason or another, intent from the 
start upon ‘‘holding her job.’’ 
The ‘‘job’’? may mean nothing 
more than an endless succession 
of freshman themes, and it may 
not hold the slightest hope of pro- 
motion (for a woman) ; but if she 
this university position, 
She feels rather lueky to 
secured at all, where 
shall she go? Rightly or wrong- 
lv the prospeet as she sees it 
makes he rtimed. Made cautious 

and women are not apt to gam- 


loses 
which 


nave else 


ble in any ease—by the seareity 


of positions open to women, and 
hy the inferiority of most of these, 
she prudently devotes herself to 
doing with her might the infinite 
humber of pedagogical and social 
trifles which her hand finds to do. 
The result is, inevitably, that time 
and energy go first, and the taste 
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for research is very apt to follow 
after. 

What would be the result if, on 
the other hand, the woman deli- 
berately adopted the man’s point 
of view and borrowed his profes- 
sional program? Would it neces- 
sarily spell disaster? I think a 
large number of women in univer- 
sity positions have everything to 
vain and nothing to lose by the 
experiment. Suppose more well- 
trained women insisted on taking 
some time for scholarly work of 
their own, diversing themselves 
roughly of the mistaken notion 
that this is illegitimate, could they 
not prove, in course of time, their 
competence as scholars in such 
ways as should win recognition 
from fellow-workers, first of all, 
and then slowly, some time later, 
more tangible rewards nearer at 
hand? It has happened in that 
way with some. I believe the ex- 
periment is worth trying for 
many more; and that in the ex- 
periment lies the way of salva- 
tion professionally, and of intel- 
leetual survival as well. 

But essentially it is the young 
instructor who must make the ef- 
fort: for onee a woman settles 
down into an aeceptance of mere- 
lv routine tasks as the whole duty 
of the woman scholar, it is almost 
impossible at later date to elevate 
herself by any boot-straps known 
to the academic female. 

The woman who sets out, how- 
ever, to make this effort to secure 
her rights to work as a seholar 
must realize that she will have to 
fight and fight alone, with ‘foes 
without and foes within,’’ as the 
old hymn puts it. She will have 
only the stimulation of her own 
urgent love of the work. She will 
often lack comradeship and en- 
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couragement in her endeavors; as 
she will lack the extrinsic incen- 
tives of a realizable professional 
ambition, and the spur of close 
competition for academic benefits. 
So to great extent it will remain 
that only those women who see 
clearly what they want, and then 
want it so hard that they will not 
be balked of their desires, only 
they will fight with suceess the 
lethargy induced by their pogs:- 
tion. 

Sut it is true in and out of 
Seriptures that men—and also 
women—are known by their 
fruits. Rightly at present many 
women are dissatisfied with the 


rewards of their labors. Yet it is 
strategically important that in an 
age increasingly concerned with 
research women scholars should 
prove themselves abundantly 
worthy of the hire they demand. 

Over and over women have won 
in their race in spite of a handi- 
cap. More and more the present 
struggle for recognition of women 
as college teachers is going to 
hinge on this matter of scholar- 
ship. To keep alive one’s re- 
search interest and carry for 
many years a burden of elemen- 
tary teaching is not easy; but it 
can be done. 


REFLECTIONS OF A PROFESSOR’S WIFE 


| had taught eight years when 
| was married to a teacher. At 
the time of our marriage some of 
my friends cautioned me about 
giving up a career, and friends of 
my husband reminded him of the 
danger of handicapping himself 
with a wife before taking his doe- 
tor’s degree. However, we fig- 
ured that the fun of working to- 
gether would be worth the risks 
involved. 


After my husband had taught 
another two years, during which 


time we saved what we could 
from an instructor’s salary, we 
registered in a graduate school 
to complete together the work for 
our doctor’s degrees. Looking 
back upon those years, I think 
of them now as the happiest in 
many respects that we have spent 
together. We were more truly 
comrades than we have been at 
any other time. Taking some of 
the same courses, we were thrown 
together in our work as well as in 


our play. We were in every sense 
equals. Our problems were the 
same, and there was pleasure in 
solving them together. 

From the graduate school we 
went to a state university located 
in a town of 15,000 inhabitants. 
My husband had an assistant pro- 
fessorship with a salary of $1,800. 
We were both enthusiastic about 
our new prospects. I[ had always 
loved to teach, and had been,.! 
believe I may say, reasonably suc- 
cessful as a teacher. I had come 
to this place with better equip- 
ment, as far as training goes, than 
any one in my field who was 
teaching there. But we had been 
in the town only a short time 
when we learned of a_ ruling 
which eliminated wives of mem- 
bers of the faculty from teaching 
in the university. Other women 
were on the staff, even married 
women, but no wives of teachers. 

After an expenditure of sev- 
eral thousand dollars and the de- 
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yotion of some of the best years 
of my life to special study, 1 was 
eut off from any opportunity to 
utilize this training. And unless 
I could enough money to 
pay some one else to do the house- 


work, [ was doomed to spend a 
large part of my time in tasks 
which a woman with practically 
no education could do. . However, 
accepting the situation, I put on 
my apron and went into” the 
kitchen, where for six years | 
have cooked al professor's meals 
and pondered over the policy ot 
our university. Can it be in the 
divine order of things that one 
Ph. D. should wash dishes a whole 
life time for another Ph. D. just 
because one is a woman and the 

her a man? Or is this merely 
a university decree? 

At the same time that our uni- 
versit\ Wives 
from teaching in its halls, and by 
its low schedule render 

impossible their con- 
intellectual 
work, it calls upon them for more 


bars professors’ 
salary 

rae really 
tinuing productive 


unpaid service than it asks of any 
other people. If the 
does what is ex- 


nected of her, she devotes con 


class ot 


“faculty wife”’ 


siderable time to making ealls, en- 
tertaining faculty 
students, attending 


members and 
fune- 
tions. and servine on committees 


social 


and advisory boards of various 


organizations of the university. 


Through faculty women’s elubs, 


eomposed of the women ol the 


faculty and wives of faculty 


members, she spends much ener- 


helping arrange receptions, 


ariel picnics for the faculty 
group. The burden of such work 
falls invariably on the wives of 
the Faculty 


men, because the 
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women who are teaching are 
‘*too busy.”’ : 

By virtue of her social position 
in the community it devolves up- 
on the ‘‘faculty wife’’ to take a 
prominent part in the women’s 
clubs and social life of the town 
as well as of the university, 
whether she has any interest in 
such activities or not. Her hus- 
band can use his work as an ex- 
cuse for neglecting social affairs, 
but for her there is no escape. 
The social life is regarded as an 
important part of her work. The 
irony of the situation is that if 
she were teaching, she would not 
be held to a social program any 
more than a man; but the moment 
she becomes the wife of a facult; 
member, she becomes involuntari- 
lv an unpaid social servant of the 
university. The tradition is so 
bindine that any neglect of her 
duties’’ hurts not only 
her own standing in the commun 
ity but that of her husband as 
well. 


7 soclal 


In addition to housekeeping 
and the performance of social ob- 
ligations, one of my friends has 
assumed the burden of correcting 
and doing stenographic 
work for her husband. Although 
such work is admittedly more in 


papers 


teresting than washing dishes, 1 
has never appealed to me as being 
quite dignified, after resigning 
my own position, which paid as 
well as my husband’s, to assume 
the drudgery of his, nor has he 
thought that it accorded with our 
boasted American chivalry that 
a woman should do the 
part of a man’s work. 


mental 


The wife of another of our pro- 
fessors frequently substitutes for 
the teachers of the public school 
One experience sufficed to eon 
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vince me that this was a luxury 
which I could not afford. When 
one of the high school teachers 
was taken suddenly ill, I was 
asked to help out in the emergen- 
ey. This high school, one of the 
largest and best in the state, paid 
me, in accordance with its regu- 
lar seale for substitute teachers, 
the sum of $3.25 a day, only a 
little more than I paid the wom- 
an who cleaned for me. With the 
difference between her wage and 
mine I could not buy elothes 
which were suitable for the class- 
room. 

During these years in which mV 
husband has steadily advanced in 
his profession, I have had to 
struggle to keep from losing out 
altogether. He 
[ that we should develop together, 
but he can no more change the 
situation than I ean. Since he is 
earning the salary for both of us, 
he must have all his time and en- 
ergy for his work. But when two 
people are interested in doing the 
same kind of work, and are equal- 
ly prepared to do it, it seems un- 
just that one should have to saeri- 
fice her ambition in order that the 
other may succeed. Moreover, 


9 is aS desirous as 


there is no real companionship be- 


tween a husband and wife who 
are not growing together, and it 
is difficult for them to develop 
equally under existing conditions. 
Ilowever, the beautiful com- 
panionship which existed in the 
homes of the Palmers and Park- 
ers of two American university 
faculties shows how great an in- 
sparation a husband and wife can 
be to each other and to university 
students when both are mentally 
alert. 
It is 
several 


a pleasure to reeall that 
of my friends, whose hus- 
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bands are professors, are teach- 
ers in universities and colleges. 
One is head of a department in 
which her husband is an associate 
professor. On the other hand, | 
think of a woman, admittedly a 
superior teacher, whose services 
are utilized in emergencies by one 
of the largest universities in the 
country, but who cannot receive 
a regular appointment simply be- 
cause she is married. 

Surely it would seem that just 
at this time, when women are be- 
ing admitted to professions hith- 
erto closed to them, the profes- 
sion of teaching, in which they 
have long proved their efficiency, 
should make the greatest possible 
use of their ability. 


THE NATIONAL HOUSING CON. 
ENCE AT BRIDGEPORT 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Housing Association was held st 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, on December 
9, 10 and 11. It was significant that 
the gathering was at least nine-tenths 
masculine this year, and that the health- 
and-housing note and _ old-line restric: 
tive legislation (tenement house, hous- 
ing and building codes), which used to 
dominate these conferences, wert 
crowded into one afternooon  sessio 
the New York rent laws (a new form 
of restrictive legislation) being sprea 
over two and all the 
the time devoted to how to get 
houses. Architects, 
builders discussed various 
cheapening construction. Leaders it 
the world of banking, insurance aiid 
building-and-loan associations presente 
plans for increasing the flow of credit 
into home-building. And the eoloss 
projects of the French and British gov 
ernments through credits to privat 
builders and through direct constructio 
under publie auspices deserib 
and illustrated. The feeling of th 
Conference was strongly and healthily 
against government subsidy. But th 
wide field outside of subsidy open to uJ 
government in correlating effort and i2 
facilitating credit was hardly glimps 
bv the majority of those 


sessions, rest ol 
more 
engineers and 


methods of 


were 


present. 
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A NEW PROFESSION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN: 
THE HEADSHIP OF A COLLEGE HALL OF RESIDENCE 


EUPHEMIA 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This paper 


is based on 


JOHNSON 


data collected from nine of the 


leading women’s colleges, eleven of the great universities and six of the smaller 


coeducational colleges. 


All but six of the institutions were visited personally either 


by Miss Johnson who is the head of one of the halls at Iowa State College at 
Ames, or by her colleague, Miss Brown, who cooperated in the investigation. 


The expansion of colleges and 
universities and the growing com- 
plexity of their life is increasing 
the number of faculty-controlled 
halls of residence for undergrad- 
uate women; and there is a no- 
ticeable tendency to appoint to 
the headship of such halls, college 
graduates, who know from ex- 
perience something of the prob- 
lems of the undergraduate. 

Conditions in these halls differ 
widely and the duties of their 
heads are equally varied. At one 
extreme is found, in a Teacher’s 
College, a hall whose head is the 
Dean of Women. In addition to 
the manifold occupations of her 
office and to teaching, the Dean 
acts both as social head of the hall 
and as housekeeper, directing a 
cook and student help for house- 
work and office. At the opposite 
extreme, is found the mistress of 
a woman’s residence who is 
sisted by a staff, consisting of sec- 
retary with office help, a house- 
keeper with a corps of servants 
and a trained nurse. This head 
ranks as a member of the college 
faculty, teaches one class, and her 
position is distinetly an eduea- 
tional one. 

setween these two extremes 
are found many varieties. There 
are residence halls where the so- 
cial heads are members of the ad- 
ministrative or teaching faculty, 
such as the Dean of Women, her 


as- 


G2 


vo 


assistant, her secretary, a librar- 
ian or other college officer or a 
professor or instructor. The do- 
mestic side of such a hall is us- 
ually administered by a separate 
department, either by a non-resi- 
dent director or by a _ resident 
housekeeper. 

Then there is the hall that has 
its own independent head. Some- 
times she acts as dietitian and 
housekeeper as well as_ social 
head; often she is social head 
with one other duty. Occasion- 
ally, as in the college named 
above, she teaches one college 
class. In this case she is a eol- 
lege graduate. In other cases 
she aets as social head and super- 
vises the housekeeping and house 
servants while the dining room 
and kitchen are under a dietitian. 
In the east, heads of this latter 
type are often ladies of wide so- 
cial and domestic experience, 
without the college degree; in the 
west, they are more often women 
with technical training, prefer- 
ably the B. 8S. in Home Economies. 
There are a few halls where the 
head has neither teaching nor 
housekeeping duties, but is purely 
a social head. In that case there 
is usually found in residence, a 
separate trained person as_ the 
business and domestie head. 

The title and status of these 
officers vary with their duties 
There are still found in a few 
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eases, the old-fashioned 


tress’’ or 


"" precep- 
‘chaperone.’ They 
are rarely college women. ‘‘ War- 
den’? and ‘‘mistress’”’ titles 
riven in the east to collegiate 
heads. The latter title is used 
also at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Here the mistress, although 
she does no teaching, 
sistant professor on 
and has a vote. At Wellesley, 
the Head of a Hall is not 
sarily a college woman, but ranks 
as a college officer attached to a 
special department under a Dean 
of Residence. In the coeduea- 
tional institutions of the west, the 
Head of the Hall is sometimes 
ealled Social Director or merely 
Director. She is usually one of 
the staff of the Dean of Women. 

The position of Head of a Hall, 
seems, on the whole, to be almost 
as vague 


are 


ranks as as- 


the faeulty 


neces- 


and indeterminate as 
Was, not so very long ago, that of 
Dean of Women. Older members 
of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae will not easily forget the 
efforts of the Association to se- 
eure for Deans of Women academ 
l¢ recognition equal to the import- 
ance of her work. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect that, as the edu- 
eational possibilities of the Hall 
of Residence are realized, the 
status of its Head will be more 
clearly defined. 

The that are creat- 
ing the demand for trained diree- 
tors for the home life of college 
women are similar to those which 
ereated the Dean of Women. 


problems 


The college of two generations 


ago received students of serious 
purpose and often of fairly ma- 
ture 


women 


these 
were housed in living 
quarters in academic buildings; 
often, as in the days of the ‘‘Har- 


years. Sometimes 


Colle giate 


Alumni 


or in state univer 
the authorities contented 
themselves with licensing ‘‘ap- 
proved”’ boarding places. In the 
universities there were some re- 
culations for the intercourse be- 
tween men and women and in a 
few of the earlier residence halls 
there were traditional boarding 
house restrictions. But the gen 
eral attitude sanctioned 
freedom for the women, especially 
in regard to the employment of 
their time. 

Sut the great increase in at- 
tendance at college and university 
came so rapidly that the authori- 
ties themselves could not provide 
adequate housing facilities. The 
private (approved) 
houses iInereased in 


vard Annex,’’ 


sities, 


college 


boarding 
number and 
the sorority house began to pla) 
an important part in the life of 
the college woman. 

With these the old 
familiar intercourse between fac 
ulty and students was lessened. 
And the younger age at which 
women began to enter college, the 
different type of girl who came 
often with no very definite aim 
factors brought new 
plexities. Then the 
changes due to the arrival of the 
telephone, the motor.and the in- 
erease in the wealth of the coun 


changes 


these per 


Too, SOelal 


try, made life much more compli 
cated. College authorities felt 
the need of more means for in- 
fluencing student opinion and 
they were also moved by a new 
conception of education to a sense 
of responsibility, not only for in 
telleetual and moral standards 
but for training in hygiene and it 
social standards, ‘‘ Edueation,”” 11 
the words of a great leader in 
secondary school work, is seen to 


be ‘‘an art, requiring not merely 
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e power to teach**** but is also 
demanding skill, taet, knowledge 
the world, generous sympathy 
th human infirmity, ability and 
quickness in comprehending the 
special needs of individuals; gen- 
uine literary instinets and a high 
moral and intellectual standard.’’ 
These needs are met in 
The sit- 
women 


being 
many and varied ways. 

uation in the college for 
is different from that in a coedu- 
eational institution. And in the 
latter, the small college has an- 
other set of problems from those 
of the large university. Even 
those of the university vary, ac- 
cording to whether it is situated 
in the west or in the 
the country or in or 


south: in 
near a large 


Citys 
Yet underneath all these .dif- 
ferences certain common needs 


appear: First—the need for 
tectio n(1) of health (2) 
protection (chaperonage o>) of 
the time for study. 

Second, the need for 
‘*Social’’ in this 
nection ‘‘ineludes all phases of 
life in which human 
tovether.’’ It is felt to be part of 
the duty of college univer- 
sity to help students ‘‘to develop 
themselves, and toward 
others the spirit of good will and 
helpfulness, manifested by cour- 
tesy and refinement of life and 


Manners.’ 1 


pro- 


of social 


social 


training. con- 
beings meei 


and 


anonge 


We have come to see that true 
demoeraey desires for all, those 


outward forms of courtesy and 
graciousness that have been the 
best fruits of aristocratic tradi 
tion. The girl of gentle breed- 

Dr. Henry Augustus Cort, first Ree- 


or of St. Paul’s School, Coneord, N. H. 
‘Extracts from ‘‘A Woman’s Life 
Grinell College.’’ 


for College Women 9 
ing should not have her standards 
lowered by the college atmos- 
phere; the girl who has not had 
training in the ‘‘outward and vis- 
ible signs,’’ though she often has 
the ‘‘inward and spiritual grace’’ 
of true courtesy, should have the 
chance before her impressionable 
vears are over, to learn something 
of the amenities of social tradi- 
tion. 

Finally, the voung woman en- 
tering college is often in need of 
personal guidance in matters edu- 
cational, vocational, financial and 
touching her relations with other 


people. Faculties are facing 
these needs as never before and 
many efforts are being made to 


meet them. 

The most important, probably, 
is the introduction of student gov- 
ernment—that is, ‘can agreement 
to work together to make real, in 
the life of the college, the best in 
manners, morals and habits.’’ 
Iv the aid of student government, 
leaders of student opinion are dis- 
covered developed 
contact with 


and 
faculty 


and 
brought in 
opinion, 
Other agencies are most active. 
departments of hygiene are being 
introduced. Deans and vocational 
counsellers and faeulty advisors 
intellectual guidance 
and help in finding definite aims 


are giving 


for life and work. The Y. W. 
C. A. and student centers for 
religious work give valuable aid 


in personal matters and in finding 
employment for who 


must make part of their expenses. 


students 


But amid all these agencies the 
opportunity of the residence hall 


stands out. It ean give a bhack- 
ground for the whole of eollege 
life: it ean serve as a general 


clearing house: it can be a labora- 
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tory for practice in activities so- 
cial and domestic; above all, it 
can give special help in that train- 
*Extracts from a Woman’s Life at 
Grinell College.’’ 
ing in good eitizenship that the 
N. E. A. declares to be our most 
pressing educational need. More- 
over, just as the social settlement 
was founded ‘‘to bridge the 
chasm’’ between classes, the Hall 
may help to bridge that ever pres- 
ent cleavage between youth and 
age, dependence and authority. 


In order to realize these pos- 
sibilities, the Head of the Hall 
must be a woman, who in addition 
to scholarly training, social or 
technical experience and interest 
in young people, has special apti- 
tude. Professor Palmer gives the 
first requisite for the ideal teacher 
as ‘‘the aptitude for vicarious- 
ness.’” The Head of a Hall needs 
this general educational qualifi- 
cation; she may be said to need 
especially the aptitude for cooper- 
ation. It is in a comprehensive 
and close relation to the general 
life of the college or university 
that the unique opportunity of the 
hall lies. The head, moreover, 
must have an aptitude for insti- 
tutional life. This quality is not 
always found in women, other- 
wise suited for headship of a hall. 


What has the college or univer- 


sity to offer such women? As 
was said in the beginning of this 
article, conditions are still far 
from standardized; but progres- 
sive institutions are exerting 
themselves to make the pos'tiva 
attractive. Salaries are low and 
are likely to remain so for some 
time. But except in cases where 
the head has domestic duties, the 
vacations are usually those of the 


scholastic year. Living  condi- 


tions are generally pleasant. 
Realizing that ‘‘it is fundamental- 
ly important that college students 
live under conditions which make 
growth in health, courtesy, know- 
ledge and wisdom natural,’’ *es- 
pecial attention is paid to the 
quarters of their head, so as to 
‘surround her with a _ certain 
dignity and propriety of living.’’ 
Her study or sitting room is often 
spacious enough to accommodate a 
library of books, and to entertain 
easily groups of students.’’ She 
usually has private bath, and 
guest privileges are often allowed 
her. 
The realization of the diffieul- 
ties of institutional life is grow- 
ing. It is recognized that if the 
head is to keep her health and her 
temper, she needs some time of 
absolute privacy each day when 
she ean escape to quiet and to her 
book, and, oceasionally get away 
from the building, at least for a 
day. If she is not to grow stale in 
her job, she needs association with 
her equals in age and contact with 
the intellectual life of the college 
and with its distinguished guests. 
If she is a teacher, such contact 
is the more easily secured. It is 
recognized that if she is to make 
her department an _ educational 
one, equal in value to that of the 
other departments, she must be 
set free from some of the detailed 
routine — most important in the 
daily life as it is—that can be 
done as well, or better, by a less 
highly trained person. She must 
be free to plan, direct, guide and 
inspire. 
As has been said, very much 
still remains to be done to bring 
Halls of Residence to their high- 
*Report on College Living Conditions 


by Wellesley Alumnae, 1916. 
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est possibilities of usefulness. 
But to a woman who joins to 
scholarly tastes and the love of 


youth, an aptitude for homemak- 


ing and the spirit of the pioneer, 
there is, in the Headship of a Resi- 
dence Hall, a great opportunity 
for service. 


COEDUCATION IN JAPAN 


FuMI UCHIDA 


The question has arisen since 
the Imperial University and other 
colleges recently opened their 
to women, ‘‘Should we 
encourage coeducation in Japan, 
and have young boys and girls 
into coedueation schools?’’ 
What is the present condition of 
the existing ecoedueational schools 
in Japan? It is too wide a ques- 
tion for one who has so recently 
returned from America to give a 
comprehensive report. Yet, after 
all, the history of coedueation in 
Japan is comparatively short, and 
a great deal remains to be seen 
in future. 

At present the schools that 
have anything to do with women 
in Japan may be divided into 
three kinds. 

To the first 
schools that 
Those are: 

The Tokyo Musie School. 

Tohoku Imperial University,— 
in the Science Department they 
had three women in the past, who 
received their 


gates 


to go 


kind belong the 
are coeducational. 


degrees. Since 


then there have been no more ap- 
plications. And, according to Mr. 


Yuhara, the head of Ocha-no- 
mizu Higher Normal School, even 
if there are more applications, 
graduates of the boys’ Koto 
Gakko are better prepared and 
have naturally the first chanee, 
which makes it more difficult for 
women to enter the university. 
Toyo Daigaku (college or uni- 


versity) had five women in the 
past and has one or two at pres- 
ent. 

The Nippon Daigaku began co- 
education last April and now they 
have one hundred fifty women in 
various courses; namely, sixty in 
Higher Normal Department, forty 
in Sociology, fourteen or fifteen 
in Religion, seven or eight in 
Law, and six or seven in Polities. 
It is said that a considerable num- 
ber of students have sent in ap- 
plications for the new term, which 
is to begin in December. 

The Doshisha College, in some 
courses, has had boys and girls 
together in the same elass. 

As for the result, some say it 
is favorable and others that they 
are still in the course of experi- 
menting. 

To the second elass_ belong 
those schools that have admitted 
women in an irregular way: 

The Tokyo Foreign Language 
School has had two or three spe- 
cial students. 

Kyoto Imperial University ad- 
mitted in the past in its Medical 
department, some of the women 
who had medieal certificates. 

Tokyo Imperial University 
opened its doors to women last 
autumn in the Department of 
Literature, and now they have 
about thirty women who listen to 
the lectures, though they do not 
receive degrees. 

The third schools that 


the 


is 





Association of 
not coeducational and 
are undecided whether they will 
admit future. They 


are vet 
women in 
are: 
The 
School. 
Kokugakuin 
The Tokyo 


sity. 


Tokyo Foreign Language 
Daigaku. 
linperial Univer- 

(Keio Daigaku had been plan- 
ning to admit women but when 
they asked the Educational De 
partment of the Government, the 
request Was not granted 

It will be noticed that 
are no middle schools that 
coeducational. There are 
primary schools that are 
cational but since the importance 
is concerning children of a more 
advanced the 
omitted. It must here be owned 
that the writer owes thanks to 
Miss Yamada, whose inquiries 
and answers have contributed to 


the above statistics. 


there 
are 
SOmeC 


coedu 


age, record iS 


In order to conjecture the 
future prospect of coeducation in 
Japan it will be of interest to 
know the opinions on the subject 
of some representative men. And 
they too may be divided into three 
classes. 

The first 
in coeducation. 


believe 
According to 
those people the intellectual capa- 


class does not 


bilities of boys and girls are un- 
equal and consequently they 
should be edueated separately 
and differently. Such was the 
principle of the Nippon Women’s 
University at its start and 
the opinion of Mr. Naruse, its 
first president, though Mr. Aso, 


his Successor, 1S 


such 


said to be in 
favor of partial coeducation. In 
his article in the Lady’s Graphie, 
October, 1920, the latter, in speak- 


ing of the intercourse of boys and 
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girls, says that we need not take 
any hasty step. And in Boys’ 
Middle Schools the boys ought to 
learn the proper attitude toward 
virls, and in Girls’ High Schools 
they should be taught the proper 
attitude toward boys. 

The second class is represented 
by Mr. Yuhara and the Eduea 
tional Department of the Govern- 
ment. They approve of coedueca- 
tion in primar) and in 
colleges and universities and pro- 
fessional schools but not in Middl: 
Schools. Mr. Yuhara, in the 
Lady’s Graphic, says that before 


schools 


coeducation we 
solve the matter of inter- 
course of boys and girls. As the 
head of the Tokyo Musie School. 
he had an experience on coeduea- 
tion and he says there was no 
harm in it. But he 
that the nature of the school 
made it have boys 
and girls together, and this does 
hot apply to every school. Middle 
Schools will difficulties. 


the question of 
should 


V’o0eS Oh tO 
Say 


necessary to 


face 
The third class is represented 
by two men. One is Mr. Mivata, 


the principal of Seijo Koto 


Jogakko. His early education was 


coeducational and = he that 
there was good but no harm, and 
wholly approves of coeducation. 
The reason we have been separat- 
ing boys and girls is, aecording to 
him, due to the influence of Ger- 
man education. 


The pronounced opiiiioen 
is given by Mr. Fukushima, the 
editor of the Fujo Shinbun, who 
Wholly approves of coedueation. 
He first introduces Dr. Sawaya- 
hnagi’s opinion, which is as fol- 
lows. In primary schools there 
need of separation, since 
dominant sexual dif- 
little boys | 


ana 


SaVs 


most 


is ho 
there is no 


ference between 









virls, as we generally call them 
‘children’’, And — in 
and universities 
sclenee, and 


colleges 
students study 
before science and 
truth there ought to be no sexual 
distinction. Then in professional 
studies, such as agriculture, com- 
merce, engineering, medicine, ete.. 
men and women ought to know 
The question is concerning 
the Middle School. It is about 
the age when boys and girls be- 


alike, 


come sexually conscious and. it 
lav be better to vive education 
suitable to each sex. In the Koto 
Gakko also. since it is ah exten- 
sion of the veneral Middle School. 

may be wiser to keep the sexes 
separate. But in primary schools 
and Colleges ana universities CO- 
education ought to be the stand 
ara, 

Mr. Fukushima 
further, Dr, Sawavanagi had 
sald that it might be better to 
separate sexes in Middle Sehools 
but Mr. Fukushima thinks it 
would be better not to separate 
In two April numbers of 
lis weekly 


Lf0CS one step 


them, 
papers, he VIVES the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
cocducation in Japan, 

Mirst he brings out the disad- 
Valitages and answers them. The 
first difficulty is a moral one an | 
the greatest ) 
men, Mr. Min- 
ister of Education, had spoken of 
the danger of coedueation. 


object ion of 
Nakabashi, the 


many 


But, 
“ays Mr. Fukushima. the danger 
iS hot so great as some think. If 


only one boy and one ei 


rl were 
10 meet tovether it might be dau- 
ferous, but many 


are together and 


bovs and girls 
this danger no 


onger exists. Of course there 
May occur mistakes amone some 
DOVS and eirls bit such pupils 


vill mishehave themselves not 


Co-cducation in 
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Inns and 
If a child is hungry 
for a cake he may steal it when 
possible, but a boy of a cake shop 
will never care to do such a thing. 
In the same way, if boys and girls 
are strictly kept separate they are 
curious and want to see 
other even secretly, but if 
are together 
turally, 
to have 
primary stage. 


only in) schools but in 
street-cars, 


each 
they 
they will act na- 
And of course this ought 
been begun from. the 

The seeond objection is the fear 
that boys and girls may lose their 
special characteristics. Should 
not boys learn gekken and jujitsu 
and girls tea-ceremony and 
fower-arrangine? This too, he 
Says, IS an unnecessary care, If 
they are kept separate they de- 
velope their dominant character- 
istics to too great an extremity. 
As a have now 
Women who are overdressed. in 
active and dependent, while we 
have men with an awkward gait. 

The third objection is as to 
What is to be With do- 
mestic sewing, for 
Which Japanese girls have 


consequence we 


done 
science and 
be yi 
time? Mr, 


Fukushima says that sewine hours 


spending so  mueh 
Can be lessened and the precious 
time can be employed for more 
useful mental trainine. And as 
for domestic his viene and so forth. 
boys ought to know too. 

The advantages of coedueation 
follows. First through 
Mutual influence each boy or girl 
Can perfect 


are as 
his or her character. 
He gives an interesting account 
of his experience with his ehil- 
dren. His eldest dauehter went 
to a primary sehool, which was 
coeducational. In that school] 


not only put 
together in the same school-room 


boys and girls were 
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but they made to sit in 
couples, each boy beside a girl. 
In her younger brother’s days, 
boys and girls sat in couples for 
the first four years and the re- 
maining two years boys sat on 
one side of the room and 
girls on the other. When Mr. 
Fukushima’s second daughter 
went to the the children 
were put in couples for only two 
and the rest of the years 
they were merely put in the same 
But his 
child was 
where 


were 


class 


school, 
years 


and 
another 
and eirls 
separately. As 
those children Mr. 
thinks that his eldest 
the ehar 
acter, while his last son, who had 
the education, has the 
most one-sided character. This, 
he thinks, is due to the edueation 
of the schools and the sexual in- 
fluence, In other words, the bov 
receives from the girl the in- 
finence of delicate feelings, what 
we might eall the seent of flowers; 
whereas the girl receives from 
him liveliness and streneth. 
The advantage is 
mutudél understanding of 
virls. One of the causes of 
many domestic tragedies lies in 
the misunderstanding of the 
sexes. And once when they be- 
come sexually conscious, they do 
not easily expose their nature but 
hide under various covers. If they 
study in the 
they would understand each other 


room. second son 


last sent to 
schoo] bovs 
were taught 
he observes 
Fukushima 

daughter 


has strongest 


separate 


the 


be IVS 


second 


and 


same school-room. 


much more easily. 
The third 
the mutual competition. 


favorable side is in 
Every- 
body has ambition but it is ae- 
centuated in face of the other sex. 


A girl will endeavor to do her 


lessons well in front of a boy and 
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he on the other hand will strive 
not to disgrace himself. 

Such are Mr. Fukushima’s rea 
sons for advocating coeducation 
in Japan. But he says it is not 
necessary to have every school 
coeducational. As Mr. Jiro Shi- 
moda of Ocha-no-mizu 
will be necessary to have boys’ 
schools and girls’ schools also, in 
order to satisfy all ideas on edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Fukushima’s argument is 
of course open to discussion and 
eriticism. His experience’ with 
his children is interesting but he 
has stopped with the primary 
stage. Would it be the same 
with the Middle School stage? He 
has only brought out moral dif- 
ficulties, but are there not difficul- 
ties from the standpoint of learn- 
ing? In a country like Japan, 
girls have had comparatively Ilt- 
tle chanee for higher edueation. 
Moreover girls are more self-con- 
scious and physically weaker than 
boys. And average girls are ap- 
parently slower than average 
boys in response. In primary 
and in colleges and uni- 
versities where studies are chiefly 
individual affairs, it would not 
matter much, but in the Middle 
Sehool where the work is mostly 
done by means of recitation, will 
not the slowness of girls delay 
the progress ot boys’ study? 

At all events the difficulties, 
whether moral or otherwise, lie 
in the Middle School and 
most people favor coedueation in 
the primary and university stages 
But coeducation has taken foot- 
ing in Japan and sooner or later 
it will expand its sphere, and we 
must face it in the intelli- 
gent way we can coneeive, en- 
deavoring to harmonize it with 
the traditions of Japan. 


says, it 


schools 


stave, 


most 





THE LEGISLATIVE SITUATION 


LAURA PUFFER MORGAN 


The Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae is one of the ten leading 
national organizations of women 
which have organized a Woman’s 
Joint Congressional Committee 
for the purpose of forwarding 
legislative measures in Congress 
in which they are interested, sev- 
erally and colleetively. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
chairman of the new committee, 
this is the first time in the history 
of the country that the resources 
of women’s organizations have 
been pooled and their’ forces 
joined in working for a common 
legislative program for 
welfare. 


The 


social 


organization meeting of 


the committee was held by invi- 


tation of the National League of 
Women Voters at its offices in 
Washington on November 22. 
The organizations represented, 
with their permanent delegates, 
were: General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Miss Lida Haf- 
ford; National Couneil of Women, 
Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey; 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Mrs. Ellis A. Yost; Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union 
League, Miss Ethel Smith; Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Mrs. 
Arthur C. Watkins; National Con- 
sumers’ League, Miss Jeannette 
Rankin; Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, Mrs. Raymond B. Mor- 
gan; American Home Economics 
Association, Miss Louise Stanley ; 
National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, Miss 
Lena Phillips; National League 
of Women Voters, Mrs. Maud 


v, Vice President-at-Large, Legislative Representative. 


Wood Park. Several other organ- 
ganizations have been invited to 
join the committee and will un- 
doubtedly be represented at the 
next meeting. Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, chairman of the National 
League of Women Voters, was 
elected president, Mrs. Ellis Yost, 
legislative chairman of the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union, 
vice-president and treasurer, and 
Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, execu- 
tive secretary of the Nationai 
Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, secretary. 

The new organization’ will 
work through sub-committees 
which will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of organizations inter- 
ested in the various bills to be 
supported, and will seek to estab- 
lish the machinery for effective 
cooperative campaigns. The in- 
dividual organizations are pro- 
tected by the provisions, first, 
that the name of no organization 
shall be used on any printed mat- 
ter except by consent of its repre- 
sentative and, second, that no ex- 
pense shall be ineurred by any 
sub-committee working for the 
passage of a bill which is not 
authorized by the organizations 
represented on that sub-commit- 
tee. The administrative expenses 
of the committee will be covered 
by contributions of the member 
organizations of not to exceed 
$10 each. 

The bills which will be pressed 
for passage are: the Sheppard- 
Towner bill, granting federal aid 
for maternity and infancy; the 
Gronna bill, creating a federal 
livestock commission; the Curtis- 
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District of Columbia; the 
bill for the lidependent 
ship of married women; 
Home 
viding a 


Labor bill for the 
Rogers 
eitizen- 
and the 
bill, pro- 
appropriation 


Economics 


federal 


Kess 
for teachine home economies. 


which the A. C 
interested 


i 
A. is particularls and 
which it that 
providing for the reclassification 
of government employees, for the 


Leeislation 


has endorsed is 


establishment on a permanent 


of a federal employment 
service, and for the creation of a 
federal department of education. 

The reelassification bill in- 
cluded in the report of the Joint 
(‘ommission 


basis 


Reclassification 
October 
There has been a 
that this bill 
to admit of 
passage by Congress, and a new 
simplified bill has been drawn up 
by Representative Lehlbach, 
chairman of the House Commit- 
on Civil Service Reform, em 
bodying the essential features of 
the former bill. It has the un- 
qualified endorsement of the Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, 
who will every effort to 
secure its passage, and should re- 
ceive the immediate active 
support of the A. C. A. 

The with regard to 
the federal employment service is 
somewhat different. While the 
need of reclassification and 
salary increase for the govern 
ment emplovees is so urgent 
to demand immediate action, the 
U.S. Employment Service, on the 


On 
has been discussed in the 
Journal. 
ing feeling 


complicated 


ere W- 


IS too 
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make 
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Moreover, any 
question so controversial has no 
chance of action during the short 
The that we 
hope to do, therefore, is to make 
known to the legis- 
pave the way for 
prompt action by Congress at the 
special session which is likely to 
in March. 


A conference of representatives 
of national organizations 
women interested in the employ- 
ment service, including the A. C 
A., was held November 26 in the 
Washington office of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, 
which the two bills now before 
(C‘oneress federal 
ployment service were 
These are the Kenyvon-Nolan bill 
(S. 1442 (H.R. 4305 and the 
Nolan bill (HH. R.544) which was 
favorably reported at the last ses- 
the House Committee on 
While the women’s 
realized that it 
soon to determine what 
bill it would best 
it Was unanimously 
on behalf of 


part of (C'onevress., 


SCSSLON. MWIOST Call 


Our Views 


lators and 


Convene 


SIX O1 


al 
creatine a em- 


discussed. 


sion by 
Labor. cCon- 


forence Was too 
kind of a 
to support, 
tha‘ 
the women’s organ- 
izations it would insist that what- 
ever bill was enacted should con- 
tain the provision for a woman 
staff officer of at the rank 
of director with ade- 
quate authority to supervise and 
direct the employment of women. 
At the present w riting the 
committee of the Women’s Joint 
Committee 
to decide 


he 


av reed 


least 


assistant 
sub- 
Congressional 


vet met 


steps. 


not 
first 


has 


upon the 


Similarly, the Smith-Towner 
educational bill, although it is be- 
ing pushed by the N. E. A. 
of the organiza- 
tions, not, however, including the 
A.C. A., hias incurred so much op- 


and 


most women’s 
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position from other sourees that 
no action by the present Congress 
need be expected. In fact, the 
signs seem to point rather to the 
creation of a department of publie 
welfare which shall inelude the 
Bureau of Edueation, the Chil- 
Bureau, Public Health 
and certain other bureaus 
and independent boards, than to 


dren’s 


Service, 
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a separate department of educa- 
tion. This question is bound up 
the subject of re- 
organization of the 
departments in which republicans 
in Congress are keenly interested. 
and will probably not be consid- 


with whole 


vovernment 


ered in advanee of the more gen- 
eral problem. 


Ethel Moore. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 


Ethel Moore born in Oak- 
land. She was an energetie stu- 
dent in the High School, attended 
the University of California and 
eraduated from College. 
To this day, from the 
west on the Vassar Campus learn 
that Ethel Moore since her 
men days in the early 90’s typi- 
fies for the faculty Western girl- 
purpose, in- 
dustry of habit, and co-operative 
spirit. 

Her with a 
eollege stimulated her 
the welfare of women 
dren, which showed 
return in founding the Oakland 
Social Settlement which has given 


Was 


Vassar 
Visitors 


fresh- 


hood in honesty of 


eontaet woman's 
interest in 
and ehil- 


itself on her 


toa generation of adults and chil- 
dren in an environment otherwise 
sordid, uplifting opportunities for 
study and recreation. 
interest made her aecept 

sponsibility for planning 
grounds for Oakland. These 
were famous from the At- 
lantie to the Paeifie as touching 
the lives of children and 
more helpfully other 
the Simul- 
taneously, amone her friends and 


This same 
the re- 
play- 


SOON 


parents 
than any 


system in country. 


neighbors she beeame the first 
president of the Home Club, orig 
inal in its planning for a more 
cordial and demoeratic social in- 
tercourse of family and commun 
ity. 

Realizing that 
health needed more 
tional measures, 
of the founders of 
County Tubereulosis 
whose board she served for twelv: 
The acquiring of summer 
camps for children and for adults 
erew out of contact with the 
needy in the Playground organi 
zation and the Tubereular Clinies. 
There her ready sympathy saw the 
broader more inclusive possibili- 
for better health in the Ala- 
meda County Health Center, and 
to its organization 
svmpathetic help. 
possibilities turned 


problems of 
than reerea 

became one 
the Alameda 
Society On 


she 


Vvears. 


ties 
she gave 
Recreational 
her creative 


energies on the one hand to bring- 
ing to California the work of the 
Drama League and the American 


and on 
to the constructive so 
charities. 

Moore 
the vital 


Playground Association, 
the other 
cial work of associated 


In 1911 Ethel 


tributed much of 


Con 


foree 
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which brought to California wom- 
en the right of suffrage. Follow- 
ing this, her attention turned to 
the education of women for civic 
as well as domestic efficiency. 
She had always been a leader in 
her own college club; now she 
began to help educational legisla- 
tion and summoned the alumnae 
of institutions throughout the 
country to join in raising the 
standards of education here at 
home. She became sectional vice- 
president of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, and travelled 
from Imperial Valley to Seattle 
preaching to women the seed of 
higher educational standards and 
the practical application of knowl- 
edge to daily living. Her vision 
of the relationship of differing 
eroup efforts was shown in ler 
participation in the State Confer- 
ence of Social Agencies. She 
brought into this California body 
the organized college women of 
the State, on the thesis that edu- 
cation 1s the greatest of the so- 
cial agencies. Organization for 
health, recreation, industrial safe- 
ty, economic justice, community 
goodwill, each in its own way 
mitigates existing evils; eduea- 
tion alone prevents them all. 

In 1915 she became Trustee of 
Mills College, and put her faith 
and energy to work that a resi- 
dence college for women on the 
Pacific Coast might take its ree- 
ognized place with the institu- 
tions across the continent. 


In the meantime came the war. 
To every effort for relief in Eu- 


for mobilization at 


rope, home, 


for economy, patriotism, partici- 
pation, she applied the power of 
her constructive mind. 
Stephens made her one of the two 


Governor 


women members of the State 


Council of Defense; she was 4 
chairman of the Oakland Council 
of Defense, she was a director of 
the Hoover Relief Commission for 
stariving Belgium; an organizer 
of the Women’s Land Army; a 
national director of Girls’ Clubs 
for Community Service; a mem- 
ber of the National Committee to 
Secure Military Rank for Army 
Nurses. 

No woman 


plifies so 


in California exem- 

Ethel] 
modern 
ecoodwill. 


completely as 
Moore the value to the 
woman of intelligence, 
and training. These three quali- 
ties were present in all her work, 
and faith in them marked her 
simple philosophy, which claimed 
that if women possessed these at- 
tributes, there would be no prob- 
lem of stabilizing the home and 
christianizing the community up- 
on which depends the permanence 
of our democratic civilization. 

Intelligence, the inheritance of 
children of the pioneers; good- 
will, the attribute of Christian 
faith; training latent abilities, the 
outcome of right education. 

It was her intelligence that 
gave her to understand the in- 
dividual and group problems of 
our complex age. Her intelli- 
vence taught her to engage in all 
possible efforts to do justice tO 
individual right and to better 
the whole community. 

Her goodwill made her unsel- 
fish. She knew that to ride one 
hobby is permitted to egotism. 
Altruism foot, helping 
wherever help is needed,—the 
the ignorant, the poor, the 
lonely, whether in youth or age. 


roes on 
sick, 


Her training made it possible 
for her to use her rare mind and 
many talents for a multitude of 
causes. In so doing, she has 
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taught us the unity of all efforts 
for the common weal. She has 
proved that sympathy with the 
manifold expressions of the hu- 
man spirit, intelligently and un- 
selfishly working in its behalf, is 
the only way in which human life 
for the individual and group can 
be permanently bettered. 

The sum of a life’s service! 
Who can put a value upon it, or 
the 


measure continuity of its 


vood ? 
The noble effort of a human 
spirit! What will you do to keep 


it with us working on beneficient- 
ly to long-planned goals? 

Mills College, in recognition of 
Ethel Moore’s years of construc- 
tive service as Trustee, is carry- 
ing out her cherished plan to 
build upon the campus a new resi- 
denee hall for one hundred stu- 
dents. So, in a building such as 
she planned, on Prospect Hill 
from whose sunny top one sees 
the shining bay, future genera- 
tions of girlhood will live and 
work, catching the inspiration of 
her who knew their need and their 
opportunity. 


FROM THE HOUSING COMMITTEE. 


EpItH ELMER Woop, Chairman. 


The New York State Housing Program. 


At a meeting of the New York City 
Branch on December 3, attended by 
from a number of up-state 
Branches, the chairman of the A. C. A. 
National 


asked to 


delegates 


Committee on Housing was 


present a permanent housing 
program for New York State. Owing 
to the agreement between the 
general policy outlined in the A. C. A. 
report and the plans advocated by Gov- 
ernor Smith’s 


close 


Housing Committee, the 


task was peculiarly easy. It is not 


often one can say so whole-heartedly: 
‘Follow the official program.’’ 

Mr. Clarence 8. Stein, Secretary of 
he Governor’s Committee, was presext 
few 
recent developments. 


+ 


and addressed a words concerning 


Mrs. Howes, on behalf of the Housing 
Committee of the New York City 
Branch, offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, affirming the intention of the 
Branch to work for the three main 
Smith’s housing 

(1). The appointment of 
local unpaid housing boards 
to act as centers for the collection and 
distribution of information concerning 
housing needs and remedies. (2). The 
amendment of the state constitution to 
permit state housing credits, (3 


and (oO) 
the passage of an enabling act per- 


points of Governor 
program: 


tat 


state and 


mitting direct municipal housing where 
The resolution also pro- 
vided that copies be sent to the ten 
other New York State Branches, with 
the hope that they would take similar 
action. 

The plan of campaign is largely edu- 
cational, involving housing meetings and 
exhibits with the co-operation of other 
interested organizations, such as_ the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Cen- 
sumers’ League, League of Wou.en 
Voters, ete. But it is also intended 
to take the matter up directly with 
members of the Legislature. 

At the suggestion of its chairman, 
Mrs. MacNeille, the housing committee 
of the New York City Branch was in 
structed to go before the Board of A\l- 
dermen to request that if the permis 
sive act exempting new dwellings froin 
taxation for a period of twelve yeurs 
is adopted in New York City, it should 
be limited to dwellings of moderate 
and approved sanitary standard 
rental. 


necessary. 


cost 


and 


Mrs. Isabel Fiske Conant, one of our 


members, a writer of masques and 
pageants, has 


called 
Americanization 


just 
Eldorado. It is an 


masque and 


produced a new 
masque, 
can be 
adapted to local conditions in any com 
munity. Any of our branches interested 
in such a production should correspond 
directly with Mrs. Conant, 123 East 


19th Street, New York City. 





AMONG THE BRANCHES 


The Ann Arbor Branch is hav 
other wondertully 
During the vear 


presidency ot 


prosperous 3 
1919-20 under the 
Miss Greenwood, the 
membership passed all previous records, 
going beyond the 
This year 
ber the membership is 225, of 
thirty are new, <An encouraging 
the past few vears is the 
number of graduate students who enter 
the A. ©. A. This not 
the interest of the 


send out 


two hundred 


at the beginning of 


mark. 
Decem 

whom 

sign 


additional 


only adds to 
branch but will 
into other communities women 
who will arouse interest in the A. C. A. 
elsewhere. . 


; — 
Veal Lhe 


Last Branch having no 
of the Miehigan di 
American University 
Union in Paris to utilize its spare funds 
gave five hundred dollars to 
Alumnae House, 
denee hall for who are 
their own way 
hundred dollars 
arship fund for Michigan 
to an even thousand 


dollars to the Rose 


longer the care 


vision or the 


the debt on 
girls making 


through college; three 
to bring its loan schol 
women up 
; one hundred 
Sedgwick Memorial 
fund: one hundred dollars to the So- 
ciety for the Aid of Devastated France, 
for which Miss Esther Braley of the 
Branch has just spent a year in Frane 

fifty dollars for the children who come 
to the University Hospital, and 
minor sums. There was still a comfort 
able balance in 


various 
treasury and the 
Commencement alumni lucheon netted 
$333 more. This fall ther 
$700 in the treasury, but at the De- 
cember meeting $100 was voted to the 
Anna Howard Memorial Fund, 
and $100 to the children in the hospital. 
Notice was given that next month i 
contribution to the European Relief 
Fund and to the Ann Arbor Community 
Fund would be 
The first 
have been 
halls for 
berry Residence, 
Cook Building, 
delightful 
bour 


Was over 


’ 
Shaw 


asked for. 

three meetings of the year 
held in the three residence 
October at New 
November at Martha 
and December at the 
dormitory, Betsy Bar 
Residence, given to the Univer 
sity by the former regent, Levi L. Bar 
bour of Detroit, to whom Michigan 
women already owed so much, 


women 


new 


Toledo Branch 
goal of a thousand 


Another Branch—the 
] | 


—has reached its 


fund. Mrs. 


was 


dollar loan 
Carena Lee Curtis, chairman 
of the that completed this un 
dertaking, writes as follows: 

“Tne reached at last 
now years of 
Branch of A. C. A. 
thousand dollars for 
newly established Mund. 
**Starting small 


hundred 


schola rship 
W lio 


committee 


coal is 
after two 
Toledo 


secured ole 


earnest 


deavor 


Loan 
with the nucleus 
dollars—a memorial 

he young teacher, Fay Schneider, wh 
away while 


passed in serviee—it w: 


conceived in the minds of a few th 
the Joan plan held unlimited possibil 
ities for service and that thus a worthy 
memorial might be established for one 
who died while serving others. 

‘sy nti! 
ship plan had been the 
Toledo Branch, but 11 
spiration of this ideal, the committe: 
set earnestly to work in the fall 


1918, and getting the hearty 


] 


this time the scholar- 


oift 
for th 


now under the J 


eustom 


support 
teachers and students aeted as sponsors 
shown 


motion film, 


High 


netted us $350.00. 


a . ‘ 
IO} a 


Scott 


pleture 
School, the proceeds 
which 
‘* Aided by this sum, two girls were 
able to 


college eourse, othe 


Thev 
selves as heartily in 
the plan 
the notes 


begin a 


wise denied. expressed th 


svmpathv 
cheerfully 


and most 


without interest, 


obligatil 


OL Thi 


themselves for a 
that turn 
coveted college education. 
‘In the fall of 1919, the C 
boldly declared that thev 
satisfied with nothing less 
completion of their 
Kund—for that 
they had set themselves as a 
to test rightly this new 
‘*After considering several plans fo 
earning the money, they finally decided 
their 
pyramid tea 


: . 
series of 


return mone: 


others might in obtain 
ommit 
would 

than th 
Dollar 


amount 


Thousand 
Loan was the 
minimu 


plan. 


entire efforts on 
plan. This ineluded 
beginning with a 


guests of the 


to focus 


teas 

of sixteen—the 
tee. Each 
nate 


group 
commit 
guest was requested to do- 
twenty-five cents to the 
and in turn to entertain a 
twelve, who in their turn 
tinue the plan with 
cirele automatically 
last group of 
er ET 


tinued 


caus 
group 
were to €¢ 


eight 


guests: 


ending with 


four guests. 


such a cirele eould have Co 


unbroken to the end, our 
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gift scholarship. Three 


Among the 


bition would have been realized, with 
funds to spare. We anticipated, how- 
ever. that there would be unavoidable 
breaks in the chain, and were quite 
satisfied when, at the close of the year 
in December, 1920, we held a net gain 
of $726.07. 

‘*This amount, added to the $350.00 
of our first year’s efforts, plus the 
initial $100.00, made for us a grand 
total of $1176.07. 

‘*Our goal was reached! The Fay 
Schneider Loan Scholarship Fund of 
$1000.00 was realized! In addition we 
were able to support the gift fund, 
voting $150 to that worthy plan, and 
still have $26.07 in our treasury—to 
start a new Loan Fund! 

‘*This year the demand has been 
even greater for these loans—one girl 
requesting this plan though offered the 
additional 
loans were made this year, in amounts 
varying with the needs—from $50.00 
to $200.00. 

‘*Perhaps it is too early to prophesy, 
hut we should like to vision the future, 
when this fund will be sufficiently in- 
creased so that no girl will need to be 
denied a college training, if the loan 
of a few dollars will make it possible. 
And, again, once established the cirele 
is continuous thruout the yeurs—-each 
girl by returning her loan, in turn 
supporting the next—a benevolent cir- 
cle for perpetual good.’ 

The Niles Branch, which had the dis- 
tinction at the Council meeting last 
April of being one hundred per cent 
efficient in the matter of membership, 
having in its membership every eligible 
person in the town, has now reached 


out to the neighboring towns. It re- 
ports a number of members from Bu- 
chanan and Dowagiae. The Branch has 


this year continued its very successful 
plan of holding luncheon meetings. 
Nothing daunted by the fact that they 
could not find anyone this vear to 
serve the luncheons, they proceeded to 
appoint committees of five, consist- 
ing of two housewives and three = as- 
sistants each, who prepare and serve 
the luncheon, cach guest paying her 
share of the expense. 

At the October meeting the luncheon 
was followed by a talk on what the A. 
C. A. stood for, what it had done, and 
some of its aims for the future. <At 
this meeting a publie school committee 


was appointed and the programs for 
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the year will center around the work oj 
this committee. The Branch has 
brought a lecturer from the Chicago 
Art School to talk to the girls and 
their parents on the subject of dress. 

At the December meeting a ver) 
interesting report was presented on the 
result of a questionnaire recently sent 
out to 100 high school girls in an effort 
to ascertain the extent among them of 
the ambition to go to college and of the 
ueed for financial assistance. 

In answer to the question: ‘* Would 
you like to attend college?’’ 90 re- 
plied in the affirmative, six in the neg- 
ative, and four made no response. The 
University of Michigan received the 
most votes as preferred institution, al 
though the South Bend Business College 
followed as a close second. 

Thirty-seven of the girls questioned 
expected to be partially self-support 
ing, and six stated their intention of 
being entirely so. When questioned 
as to the manner in which they expectel 
to earn this college money, such varied 
answers as teaching, stenography, type 
writing, office work, music, painting 
and telephone operating were received. 
Miss Kneeshaw, who conducted this 
investigation, explained that there was 
evidently a great deal of confusion in 
the minds of high school girls regard 
ing the positions possible while attend 
ing college. She added that the small 
number of positions open to college 
girls, and the number of girls whom 
the report had proved in need of some 
outside aid, made it necessary to found 


,some form of college loan fund. 


In reply to the question: ‘Do you 
think it worth while to attend eo! 
lege?’’ 85 answered ‘*een.”” two ‘‘no.’’ 

Such answers as ‘fit makes you in 
dependent and a better citizen,’’ ‘Col 
lege students are preferred in the busi 
ness world,’’ ‘‘It creates a_ broader 
outlook,’’ ete., were received in answe! 
to the question: ‘*Why do you eon 
sider a college education valuable?’’ 

Attempts were also made to ascertain 
the favorite amusements, books and 
movie productions of the 100 girls ex 
amined, but the answers were too man 
and various to be quoted. Miss Lam 
phere explained, however, that it wis 
au very hopeful sign that the replies 
suggested that the girls preferred whole 
some amusements and looks. 

The Branch began the creation of 
scholarship fund last year which will be 
ndded to this vear. 
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The St. 
years the College 
and the A. C. A. 
by side as independent, though often 
co-operating organizations. This year 
they have effected a consolidation that 
has made the resulting organization 
far more significant and _ influential 
than either was before. It is. still 
called the College Club of St. Louis, 
but it is the A. C. A. Branch. All mem- 
bers of the organization who are eligi- 
ble to the Association are A. C. A. 
members. Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, the 
recording secretary of the the National 
been elected president 
of the new organization, which has set 
out for a membership of a thousand. 
Judging from the results so far at- 
tained this goal bids fair to be attained 
before very long. and San 
Francisco have been the two largest 
branches in the Association. St. Louis 
seems very likely to pass them in the 
race this year. 

Writing of the 
Branch correspondent 

‘For many vears the Club 
of St. Louis was just a pleasant refuge 
where college women became acquaint- 
ed over a cup of tea. They exchanged 
harmless views on modern novels, they 
knitted, as fashion dictated, 
they indulged in an amateur play. The 
one event of the year was the organized 
benefit for their scholarship fund. 
Otherwise the club was calm and 
peaceful old-maidish. Suddenly 
suffrage became inevitable. The most 
conservative had to admit that women 
had the right of ballot, theoretically, 
if not wisely. Then came the war and 
organized as neutrals abroad, 
serving the sick and as neutrals at home 
sewing for the boys, feeding the hun- 
gry and trying to be patriotic 


Louis Branch.—for 
Club of St. 
Branch existed 


many 
Louis 
side 


Association, has 


soston 


consolidation, the 
SaVS: 


College 


sewed or 


even 


wome h 


when 


their hearts were breaking because thev 


illusion 
suffrage 


knew that patriotism was an 
and war a fraud. Then 
all the way to Missouri. 

‘*The College Club as a unit proved 
for the first time their efficiency in 
an emergency. They felt the call for 
organized and determined to 
remain a force in the city. The A. C. 
A. and the Club decided to 
join and work as one organization, 
and keep the horizon big and broad. A 
State A. C. A. is forming in Missouri 
as a state committee, especially inter- 
ested in educational legislation. Mrs. 
T. W. VanSchoiack is the College Club 


Came 


service 
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committee. This or- 
co-operate with other 
fostering all 
vital as 


delegate to this 
ganization will 
state organizations in 
legislation of importance as 
educational matters. 

‘‘Such women as Mrs. Gell- 
horn, President of the Missouri League 
of Women Voters, Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore, President of the National Coun 
cil of Women and Vice President of the 
International Council; Fannie Hurst 
popular short storyist of America and 
Sara Teasdale, sweetest lyrist of St. 
Louis—all members of the organiza- 
tion—will set a pace so inspiring that 
we cannot but follow in organized and 
progressive rank and file.’’ 


George 


I reply to a question as to how the 
St. Louis College Club raised so much 
money for scholarships comes the fol- 
lowing reply from Mrs. Seelig, the 
correspondent: 

‘“FPor many 
3enefit, has 


years the ‘Scholarshiy 
been the vaso-motor sys- 
tem of the College Club of St. Louis. 
And a vital center it is. Each 
vear the Club gives a benefit for the 
scholarship fund, which is devoted to 
girls and women seeking an education— 
beyond their means but not their 
merits. This year $2,400 was made with 
one gesture! How? $v organization! 
First, live appointed. 
Seeond, a committee with a nose 
for news and a genius for publicity 
keeps the Benefit before the public 
every minute. Third, everybody works! 
‘Ene Club 
pletely for one night a leading theatre 
of the city and then proceeds to sell 
all the tickets, asking a dollar more per 
ticket than the original cost. There is 
a ladies’ agreement to sell every seat 
and everybody is a lady. There is 
standing only that night. In 
short, everybody is standing on her tip- 
toes to make Benefit Night a 
event in the City of St. Louis. 
“*The 


source of 


very 


committees are 


press 


College buys out com- 


room 
“pat 
great 


programs always 
profit. The 
are secured from schools, colleges and 
educational institutions generally, all 
the jokes are ¢lassical and the anee- 
dotes pedagogical. The entire evening 
annual reunion, where 
everyone young again and 
her college vell and waves her 
After the performance all go 
over to a social supper at one of the big 
hotels, to which the 


prove a 
advertisements 


IS an social 
becomes 
gives 


colors. 


actors are wel- 
eomed and at which are surprises and 
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Among the 


stunts full of local 
dancing and joy are unconfined. 

‘‘In spite of all these accessories, 
the play is still the thing, for the Col- 
lege Club selects with meticulous eare 
the most suitable play of the season. 
Not so long ago it was easy to choose a 
good play and a better actor, but to- 


color. Of course 


day a good play is a miracle and a 
better aetor an accident. We are not 


lamenting the decadence of the stage, 
hut lauding the College Club for her 
munificent and beneficent organiza- 


tion.’ 


The New York City Branch has under- 
taken special work in Americanization 
inder the direction of the State Buresu 
of Immigrant Edueation. Some of our 
members are teaching English history, 
and citizenship to adult immigrants 
and some are donating funds to buy 
materials for the work. 


The Wyoming Branch—In 1919 the 
Wyoming State Legislature by resolu- 
tion designated December 10 as Wyom- 
ing day in commeroration of the fact 
that on that date in the year 1869 the 
governor of what was then the Terri- 
tory of Wyomig affixed his signature 
to an act granting the right of suffrage 
to the women of Wyoming. 

In response to this resolution 
Sheridan Branch devoted its 
meeting to a Wyoming Day 
of unique interest. Some of the most 
interested—and interesting — members 
of the Branch, who are rarely able to 
attend meetings, because they live in 
the outlying ranch 


the 
December 
program 


and mining camp 
districts, came to assist with this pro- 
vram. 

There was the Towa Weslvan grad- 
uate, who, in 1869, came with her 


young husband to this new country, at 


that time often the hotly contested 
battlefield of the Sioux and the Crow 
Indians. There was the daughter of 


the first Protestant missionary in the 
territory, who had been preceded only 
by Father De Smet. In a dialogue of 
fascinating interest they re-lived for 
the members of the Branch, more re- 
cent comers the history of half a cen- 
tury before, when a single school dis- 
triet embraced not only all of the pres- 
ent-day Sheridan and Johnson counties, 
but all the territory west to and inelud- 


Ing what is now Yellowstone Park. 
School districts have shrunken sinee 
those davs, so that the little corner 
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of old District No. 1, now known as 
Sheridan county itself contains forty- 
five school districts, many of them still 
too large to be of practical, workable 


value as school units. Even in those 
difficult early days there were those 
who had the vision and the courage 


for the founding of a college; but this 
beginning, promising though it was at 
first, was compelled at last to succumb 
to the difficulties incident to a strenu- 
ous life of pioneering in a remote moun- 
tain community. 

And then there was the daughter of 
that lowa Wesleyan girl of ’69 who in 


1908 selected as the subject for her 
master’s thesis in the University of 
Wyoming ‘‘The Boseman Trail’’ and 


who, to collect data and verify facts 
in the unrecorded history of the trail 
made a series of horseback trips cover- 
ing the entire trail, interviewing pio- 
neers, examining isolated fragments of 
local records and tracing every rod of 
the old trail, now in many places aban- 
doned, and who told in an informal, 
personal way the story of her quest for 
information. 

It was a 
oming Day. 


fitting celebration of Wvy- 


The Bugene branch of A. C. A. is 
now the largest women’s organization 
in Eugene. The membership commit- 
tee has this year announced the names 
of fifty-six new members, bringing the 
total membership to over one hundred, 
with thirty-eight and universi 
ties represented. 

The programs thus far have been con- 
cerned with educational problems and 
have been a decided success. As a prac- 
tical demonstration of their interest in 
education, the members have voted to 
set aside the sum of $50 from the treas- 
ury to be used as a revolving loan fund 
for girls ,in the University of Oregon 
who need small amounts for short per- 
iods of time. It was found upon in- 
vestigation that a number of girls in 
the University are living with a very 
small margin of income, especially girls 
who are earning their way through, and 
it was to tide these girls over the tem- 
porary lapses in their incomes that the 
loan fund was provided. 

The branch has 
toward the Armenian 

Meetings are held 


colleges 


contributed $80 


Relief Fund. 


regularly on the 


also 


fourth Saturday of each month from 
October through May, at 3 o’clock. The 


sranch extends a cordial invitation to 
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Who may be visit 
afternoons to 
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Seattle Branch—The 
work this year as last was our lecture 
course. We engaged a history teacher 
from the university for a series of five 
lectures on present historical and poli: 
tical problems and another lecturer, the 
head of the department of 
for a lectures on social 
service. We had a large regular at- 
tendance, paid our lecturers $25 a night, 
and put almost two hundred dollars in 
our treasury after all expenses were 
paid. We feel that we filled a distant 
need in the community. 


most successful 


sociology, 


series of five 


Just now our Americanization depart- 
ment is doing splendid work in the 
sSernhard Mission on the waterfront. 
Here there is a group of foreigners of 
all ages, financially independent. We 
have four volunteers who teach regular- 
ly, two each, twice a week, all winter. 
We have also been able to get extra 
leaders to conduct musical work one 
evening a week and are now trying to 
et some Boy Scout leaders. 

We did some very active campaign- 
ing to help the financial campaign for 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra and 
three fourths of our members joined the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion, 


or 
> 


As our legislature is in session just 
now our legislative committee on eduea- 
tional legislation put on an ambitious 
program last Saturday night in the Y. 
W. C. A. auditorium. The new school 
code bill for the State of Washington 
is now being fought out in the legisla 
ture, and will be voted on soon. We 
held an open forum in which we had the 
State Superintendent, the County Super 
intendent and two other speakers give 
arguments for and against with 
sions from the audience. It was well 
worth while and a program which the 
Seattle Branch should be very proud. 

Our next meeting will be in the na 
ture of a progressive luncheon so we m:y 
meet new members at every course. he 
Smith and Wellesley graduates are to be 
hostesses. 


diseus- 


Superior (Wis.) Branch—Last year 
the League of Women Voters in Wiscon- 
sin decided that they wanted a chapter 


in Superior. They looked around for an 
organization to start the work and chose 
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the A. C. A. The Branch began a move 
ment for the education of women voters. 
It opened a booth down town contain- 
ing election material and demonstrated 
for several days. Through the efforts 
of the Branch a strong organization of 
the League of Women Voters was es- 
tublished. .A number of the officers of 
the League are members of the Branch. 
Mrs. Merwin Whipple, president of the 
Branch is the Director of the Eleventh 
Congressional District of the League. 
Miss Agnes Kirk, secretary of the 
Branch, is the local chairman of the 
and Miss Ethel Ballou, chair- 
man of the educational committee of the 
3ranch, is vice chairman of the League. 

In November the Branch gave a re 
ception for Mrs. Lenroot, wife of Sena- 
tor Lenroot, before she left for Wash 
ington. She is a member of the Branch 
and our only representative in Wash- 
ington. She was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Congressional Club in Wash- 
ington. 

In January the Branch gave its an- 
nual banquet for all college graduates, 
men and women. It was exceptionally 
well attended and has done more than 
any other one thing to bring about a 
union of all college people in our city. 


League 


Pittsburgh Branch. The City of 
Pittsburgh has as its slogn ‘‘ Pittsburgh 
Promotes The Pittsburgh 
Branch Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae can also claim that slogan, since 
in cooperation with the national organi- 
zation it has endeavored to follow the 
lines of broadening edueational inter- 
ests and visions. The Branch was rep- 
resented at the last Council meeting by 
Dean Mary B. Breed and at the Inter- 
national Conference in London by Mrs. 
R. H. Brownlee. 

Eight or nine meetings are held each 
year. The program for last year was 
national and international in scope, one 
of the very interesting meetings be- 
ing that in honor of Countess d’Ursel, 
honorary lady-in-waiting to the Queen 
of Belgium. d’Ursel made 
the principal address. Since then 
through a special gift from a member 
the branch has contributed to the Coun- 
tess d’Ursel Fund for Belgian Orphans. 
The branch had previously adopted 4 
French Orphan and continues the con- 
tribution for her support. 

From the point of view of interesting 
subjects ‘‘Suggestions for Summer 
Reading’’ have proved so helpful that 


Progress.’’ 
gress. 


Countess 
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Among the 


the June meeting usually is devoted 
to that subject. 


No better work is done by the local 
association than that of interesting the 
high school students in college. Each 
January a reception for seniors of the 
secondary schools of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity is held, and each May a simi- 
lar reeeption for Sophomores. The 
Margaret Morrison Division of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
the Pennsylvania College for Women 
have alternately opened their build- 
ings to the Association for these re- 
ceptions and this year the University 
of Pittsburgh will unite in the co-opera- 
tive plan for entertainment. Glee Club 
numbers, folk dancing and plays by the 
college students add variety to the 
program which features addresses by 
two or three members of the Associa- 
tion upon the various phases of college 
life. The attendance is most frequent- 
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ly beyond the three hundred mark. 
These functions arouse the equal in- 
terest of press and public. 

An innovation this year, and because 
of its success undoubtedly a precedent 
for future years, was the reception for 
foreign students in Pittsburgh educa- 
tional institutions. One hundred and 
ninety invitations to students, repre- 
senting thirty-two different nationalities, 
were issued, and about one hundred 
students, representing twenty-five dif- 
ferent nationalities accepted. The in- 
terchange of ideas and comradeship 
was most delightful. The Pittsburgh 
Branch feels that its greatest work lies 
in its inspirational plans for students, 
and that no greaer work can be accom 
plished nor a better Americanization 
program carried out than that of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae in 
its investment in lives. 


COLLEGE NOTES 


Mount Holyoke has a very live In- 
ternational Relations Club which is 
made up of a small group of students 
and faculty of the History Department. 
They discuss in round table fashion 
important inter-national questions and 
have brought to the college this year 
3aron Korff, Assistant Governor Gen 
eral of Finland under Kerensky, and 
Bishop Nicholai of Serbia, who have 
given most interesting and instructive 
lectures. 

Courses in Modern Governments are 
timely and valuable courses that at 
tract quite a large group of students. 
The first semester takes up American 
government and the seeond semester 
European governments. 

Of quite a different nature is the 
movement to organize an outing club 
among our students and faculty wiich 
shall have for its purpose the develop- 
ment of out of door life both in summer 
and winter in this delightful valley 
where the opportunities are so wonder 


ful. 


Northwestern University has just 
launched a School of Journalism, named 
for Joseph Medill, founder of the 
Chicago Tribune. The school opened 
this second semester with many names 


on the waiting list, since we are not 
yet equipped to accept an unlimited 
number. The women comprise some- 
thing more than a third of the enroll- 
ment. 

Last year northwestern inaugurated 
a Nurses’ Course—a five year course 
combined with the Evanston Hospital 
giving the B. 8. degree and the regis- 
tered nurses certificate. 

Dean Maria Leonard of Coe College 
has just finished a magizine article on 
‘‘The College Diploma Plus’’, urging 
the requirements of Eugenics and Gene 
ties in classes segregated or otherwise, 
as the Faeulty sees fit—a course in 
os-give dnglil THMT ARFATHMTAR 
Parenthood if one wishes to term it 
thus. By individual, personal work 
the college women in our Eugenics 
class have inereased 50% over last 
year. In time I will prove it necessary 
to our own faculty for requirement for 
a B. A. degree. 


The representation of women on the 
Beloit College faculty has always been 
very small. This year, however, marks 
a distinct advance in the appointment 
of Miss Margaret Wooster, Ph. ?., 
University of Chicago, to an associate 
professorship in the department of psy- 
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two other women hol. 

Miss Florence Porter 
Robinson, an associate professorship in 
the department of household arts and 
and Mrs. Anna Lytle Tann- 
hill, a professorship in the department 
of English. There are but five women 
instructors on the faculty, two in the 
department of 
in English, 
library 


chology. Sut 


professorships 


sciences, 


romance languages, 
music, and 
Beloit did not 


until 1895, its 


One 
one in one in 


se1ence, open 


! 
19th 


its doors to wome) 


Vear,. 


The University of Michigan hus an 
Couneil 
Alumni 


Council 


Alumnae as a part of the more 


veneral Association. This 


Alumnae funetions as the clear- 


ing house for the activities of the aluin- 


nae and serves to unite the alumnae 
and the 
present the most forward looking proj 


wheh all the 


undergraduate women. At 


est in alumnae and un- 


dergraduate women are interested is a 
campaign for a million dollar Womea’s 


Building, which is planned to ceutral- 


ize the social life of the women in the 
University and to provide a home fer 
alumnae and friends of the University 
Ann Arbor for 
different occ 
Mrs. FE. D. 


Place, 


Alumnae Conn- 


who are returning to 


Various rearons and on 


} iS 
SLOWS 


throughout the vear. 
Pomeroy, 938 Glengyle Chicago, 
is the Chairman of the 


ceil. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS TO 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Provided in Bill Proposed by Victorian 
Government—Repayment Begins 
One Year After Graduation. 


Loans for needy students at Melbourn 
University are provided by a_ bill pro 
posed by the government of Victoria, 
Australia. By this bill an initial fund 
of £20,000 is to be crented, to be supple 
mented by annual 
which students are to receive 


froin 
loans suffi 


endowments, 


cient to carry them through their course 
ut the university. 
The fund will be 
treasury and the 
per cent on it. It is 
student shall have 
his course at the end of five years. He 
will then be more year to 
settle down in his profssion, the 4 per 
cent having meanwhile been capitalized. 
with the seventh 7 
repay the installments, 
plus an interest charge at the 
$1, per cent. He will repay over a 
period of 10 years in 20° half-yearly 
installments. The structure of — the 


held in the Stat 


treasurer will pay 4 


assumed that an 
“assisted completed 


viven one 


Commencing vear, he 


must loan by 


rate of 


scheme is based on the Crédit Foneier 


system, and, anticipating the passage of 
the bill, 40 students have already been 
advaneed a total sum of £1,514. Admin 
istration is in the hands of a committe 
comprising the 
university, the 


vice chancellor of the 
speaker of the 
tive assembly, and the chairman of th 
School Life. 


legis! ' 


professional board.- 
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SITIES WHOSE ALUMNAE ARE ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
3ates College, Lewiston, Me. 
seloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
3oston University, Boston, Mass. 


3rown University (Woman’s College),. 


Providence, R. I. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
‘oe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

College of St. Catherine, St. 
Minn. 

‘ollege of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J. 

‘ollege of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
‘olorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 
‘olumbia University (Barnard, Teach- 
ers College), New York City 
‘onnecticut Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

‘ornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
‘ornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Jackson College, Tufts College, Mass. 

Knox College, Galesburg, III. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, IIl. 

Lawrence Cellege, Appleton, Wis. 

Leland Stanford, Jr. University, Stan- 
ford University, Cal. 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

McGill University, Montreal, Canada 

Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Mills College, Mills College, P. O. Cal. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia. 

Municipal University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 
Ohio 


Paul, 


Technology, 


Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 


lege, Pa. 


Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 
Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 


of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

of Kentucky, Lexington, 


Ky. 
University of 
University of 
Mich. 
University of 

Minn. 
University of 


Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

University of North Dakota, Univer- 
sity, North Dak. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. %. 

Univevrsity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 

University of Vermont 

University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Western Reserve University 
College), Cleveland, O. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

William Smith College (Hobart), 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Wooster College, Wooster, O. 


(Women’s 
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In the Land 
of Perpetual Light 


—* comes but light remains, 
for electricity knows no 
darkness. 


For electric light is no longer a lux- 
ury. Inthe forty years of its de- 
velopment it has become a necessity. 
It has made our streets safer and 
more attractive, blazed a trail for 
conveyances on land, sea, and in the 
air, aided surgery and medicine in 
correct diagnosis and -rought com- 
fort and cheer to farm, factory, and 
home. 


The greatest contribution to better 
light has been the creation of the 
MAZDA Lamp. G-E research and 
engineering fostered this achieve- 
ment. In addition the General 
Electric Company has designed and 
built all the apparatus essential in 
the science of illumination—for har- 
nessing Nature’s forces to generate 
current, for safely transmitting this 
current, and for applying it where 
perpetual light is desired. 
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